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ETHICS OF TASTE. 

THE DUTY OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. 




]HE guide to the beautiful is undoubtedly taste. 
But what is taste ? The popular understanding 
of it seems to be an intuitive desire for one thing 
more than another as the expression of the 
innate ideal or longings of every man for 
whatever is superior to his immediate posses- 
sions, mental or material, without any strictly- 
defined accountability as regards the choice. In selecting that 
which most gratifies the aesthetic desires it is held to be logically 
sufficient to curtly say, " It is my taste," as if each person had a 
special, spontaneous sense that infallibly guides him aright in 
his likes and dislikes ; in fact a court of appeal whose untutored 
decisions were no more to be questioned than the nose on his 
face is to be denied. The common notion of taste, negativing 
or ignoring trained perception and judgment, takes the passive 
form of an effect rather than a cause of the mental phenomenon 
involved. And this current idea is not without reason, only it 
assumes overmuch that taste is a primary decisive operation of 
mind, born Minerva-like with full-fledged faculties, instead of 
being the slowly-matured fruit of lifelong knowledge and ex- 
perience. Although fine taste- involves much preliminary study 
and discipline of the senses, still its manifestations seem 
instinctive. The action in a highly-cultivated mind is like 
the emission of fragrance by the flower in obedience to a subtle 
chemistry whose delicate machinery is hidden from view. Who 
can trace, except by closest study, the anatomical life of the plant, 
from its earth-cradle through its complicated processes of being, 
until it blooms into the perfect structure that gladdens our life 
with its exquisite but intangible demonstrations of its vital 
presence ? Thus it is with taste, which must not be regarded as 
a crude instinct, but rather as a mental germ subjected to the 
chemical transformations of an intellect that reduces its varied 
aliments into an orderly and beautiful homogeneity. 

Taste has a double office. It skilfully disguises inherent evils 
and imperfections of character and organisation, and brings to 
light the timid virtues and fundamental traits of goodness and 
culture, which, without its unspoken language, might never be 
known. Most potent in showing man according to his real 
nature, disclosing his subtlest dispositions whether in a state of 
barbarism or highest cultivation, it is also capable, when so 
ordered, of bounteously disguising defects and banishing asperi- 
ties, public and private. But, as a general rule, whatever one 
most inclines to, his taste is zealously disposed to exhibit. 
Indeed taste operates as a psychological barometer whereby to 
measure the actual ethical condition of a human being, to prog- 
nosticate his destiny, and to mark the degree of his spiritual 
growth, or his progress in the opposite direction. It distinctly 
draws the line between the profitable and unprofitable life. As 
light reveals the beauty or the flaws of a gem just as its rays fall 
on its soundness or unsoundness, so taste reveals the quality of 
the human soul, to which it serves as a materialised conscience, 
indicating unmistakably, although often unconsciously to the 
possessor, the exact condition of its belief in, and cravings for, 
things perishable or immortal ; precisely as an object, even if 
hidden, is betrayed by its odour. 

Perhaps there is no one who does not resent the idea of not 
having taste. As a rudimentary force on a par with the fleshly 
appetites, quite as often harmful as beneficial, in some sort or 
other it is a universal claim. But to obtain a right to be con- 
sidered, it must be subjected to thorough cultivation. A tendency 
towards the artistic beautiful may be transmitted by blood either 
in individuals or races, as the opposite is found among those who 
have been taught to condemn art for ascetic reasons. Still there 
is no complete aesthetic enjoyment without a sound knowledge of 
the laws and nature of taste, as well as the innate feeling for 
beauty. Consummate taste is felt rather than seen in the atmo- 



sphere of a place or person. For although visually manifested in 
the choice and disposition of things, each lovely by itself, yet it 
is more specially by their harmony in the whole that they most 
agreeably affect the mind. Every separate object has its dis- 
tinctive feature and gift, not one of which might be missed with- 
out some break in the chain of fascination ; but it is chiefly the 
perfect adjustment of all into a beautiful unity that endows it with 
a prophecy of the divine mind, and reveals to our senses a pre- 
sence which ever lifts the soul heavenward in search of its final 
home. Every spiritualised accent of art thus detected by taste 
stirs human yearnings for the ideal world to their inmost depths, 
and so helps to counteract the material pressure of life. 

The more profound the aesthetic consciousness, the intenser 
the delight in this beautiful administration to its desires ; a 
delight threefold based : first, on the sensuous absorption of the 
proffered harmonies ; and secondly, the intellectual appreciation 
of the causes that produce them ; and thirdly, the full spiritual 
apprehension of their suggestiveness, heightened by the recogni- 
tion of their complete obedience to that order which is heaven's 
first great law. Ending thus in perfect repose of mind and body, 
perfect taste begets the divine beauty that bestows on mortals a 
portion of the happiness that passeth explanation. 

Strictly construed, false taste is no taste ; for it is as verbally 
inexact to say false taste as false virtue. No taste, therefore, is 
the negation of the above conditions, and consequent disorder, 
obtuseness of the senses and spirit, and prevailing barrenness or 
materiality of being; causing a chaotic, sensual, ascetic and 
soul-deadening element, leading its victims into moral fogs and 
quagmires, befouling or narrowing the mind, and destroying faith 
and repose in the ideal not made with the hands or whatever is 
not seen through the outward eyes and analysed, weighed and 
subjected to the nomenclature of science. The choice between 
two paths, the one leading to true beauty and the other contrari- 
wise, is the measure of the difference between well-regulated, 
seemly, lives hopefully reaching forth towards a divine ideal, and 
a mob of egoists selfishly striving to appease their carnal appe- 
tites and low ambitions in any form that individual covetousness 
inspires, breeding distempers in the body politic and civic, without 
hold on other ideal than that bred of the ignorance and un- 
spirituality of their own minds ; the former yielding the fragrance 
of a well-directed and balanced life, the latter the foulness of 
one ill-directed and ill-poised. In fine, taste implies the duty of 
being beautiful in all things. How we are to find out its laws 
and obey them is quite as important a problem to solve, whether 
as individuals or peoples, as to learn the ways of becoming rich 
and strong. What may be done in this direction is some- 
thing expressly requiring hearing and reflecting upon in an age 
which seems to be running amuck against all the finer concep- 
tions of the beautiful in its iconoclastic devotion to material 
science. 

Beauty, whether of mind or person, is less a capricious gift of 
nature than the result of intelligent action on the part of man 
himself, which by slow or quick processes, evolves in matter the 
ideal he seeks. In the same way that he varies or changes, and 
indeed creates distinct types of animals, fruits, and vegetables, 
with special qualities, so he can equally command the resources 
of nature in developing the human race in any chosen direction. 
Not to recall the Spartan and Athenian varieties of the Greek 
type of humanity, history is full of examples of particular forms 
generated out of the human will for definite purposes, as the 
Roman gladiator, or more passively accepted as it were by 
selection of climate and other external local forces. But many 
generations persistently imbued with certain ideas consistently 
transmitted into materialised action are required to effect radical 
alterations in the human form, whilst in minor points outside of 
the physical organisation, a single life suffices to alter an object 
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or a habit, for better or worse, as man's will transitorily deter- 
mines. The ruling'taste is a weathercock that shows the direc- 
tion of the aesthetic breezes of any civilisation. As we elect, we 
can be untidy, ungracious, and coarse in our ways, and become 
so habituated to them as to be unconscious of their ugliness, and 
insensible to their injuriousness ; or we can be orderly, graceful, 
elegant — in fine, tasteful, and consequently sensitive to whatever 
offends these qualities. 

Where a choice lies between these extremes, no one should 
hesitate on which side to exert his influence both for personal 
enjoyment and public weal. It is the duty of everyone to be 
beautiful, and to beautify the world to the best of his ability. 
Each neglect of this law is petty treason to human happiness. 
We have accustomed ourselves to look on beauty as a fickle 
bestowment of nature, to be used capriciously as ignorance or 
vanity prompts. Hence its general influence on character has 
been so baneful as to suggest the thought that it is a fatal gift. 
For, if personal, it is apt to be viewed as some occult patent of 
superiority to distinguish the possessor from the common herd ; 
or if in fortune's chattels, equally a special privilege separating 
the owner from ordinary humanity. 

But beauty carries with it as marked responsibilities as advan- 
tages. If it be a blood-legacy from ancestors who won from 
nature by self-conquests and noble training the right to beautiful 
forms, it becomes a serious charge on the inheritor to transmit 
to his progeny an unsullied spirit and uncontaminated physique, 
capable of rising to even a higher condition. Each generation 
has the power to diminish or widen the scope of good and evil in 
humanity, and consequently of achieving more beautiful types of 
manhood and womanhood, or of correspondingly degrading 
both. The ways and means of this mixed psychological and 
physical process are too subtile to be treated in a brief essay, for 
they underlie the united experiences of the entire human species 
since it first stood erect on our planet. But with all its varied 
fortunes the evolution of superior forms as a whole seems to be 
steadily going' on. t 

Leaving aside this slow process, the question which comes most 
practically home to our brief lives, is how we may best inter- 
penetrate them with that spirit of beauty which every healthy 
brain as instinctively craves as its body does daily food. Great 
wants so impress themselves on the general mind as to give birth 
to associations, or to impel governments to supply them. Of 
this nature are our parks, museums, music-halls, rural cemeteries, 
and whatever promotes public culture and refinement. Beauty is 
the vital principle of all of them. Their influences, however, 
reach only the rarer moments of our lives. We must create 
opportunities to get at the best in them. The vast majority of 
men never can. But there are fundamental elements of beauty 
within the reach of everyone; both to enjoy and increase, and 
which educate all for. its higher appreciations ; elements which 
the commonest man can incorporate into his own being, refining 
and making it wholesome, and as I believe, handsome, if the 
animating principle be the right one. He must, however, love 
beauty for the sake of beauty, as being the most benevolent as 
well as gracious expression of a divine idea of making the' earth 
enjoyable by man. 

Whenever the material world, whether of God's creation or 
man's fabrication, begins to undergo those chemical transmuta- 
tions we call death and decay, in certain stages begetting offen- 
siveness to our senses, nature, forced by an imperative aesthetic 
instinct, begins likewise to hide them from sight and to purify, 
the while mantling her operations with a screen of supersensuous 
delicacy and romance of varied form and colour, and poetical 
aspect, whose peculiar beauty we term the picturesque. Em- 
phatically we find picturesqueness in ruins, tatters, hovels, the 
lights and shadows of crime itself, in fact in every shifting phase 
of nature and humanity, which is not in process of active con- 
struction but is undergoing passive destruction. Picturesqueness 
is the sovereign balm of beauty, which, whenever all else is gone, 
still lingers awhile to console us for our losses, gratify our senses, 
and remind us of a new life to come. It is the loving charity of time 
that bridges the gulf between matter and spirit. Let alone, nature 
abundantly yields it, and we cannot do better for ourselves than 



to foster her charming inclination. However magnificent our 
new-made architecture, nature with her quiet touch slowly 
mellows its tints, enhances its suggestiveness, and brings its 
entire being more into harmony with man's spiritual tempera- 
ment. In its earliest uprising the bell-tower of Giotto shone in 
the warm sunlight with a radiance of precious stones and elo- 
quence of cunning sculpture Apocalyptic in splendour ,"" but time 
with its picturesque brush has added new charm even to this 
specimen of the finest of the Arts. And this super-aesthetic 
adornment all men may secure for their work, be it cathedral or 
cottage, by leaving to nature to test its soundness, and to 
quietly evince her satisfaction in her own fascinating endorse- 
ments. Instead of lending a helping hand to nature, we 
oftener neglect her lessons, or turn her happy hints into uncouth 
devices. As the climax of beauty we build cities in rectangular 
blocks of monotonous architectural ugliness of aspect, with 
numbers for names of streets of bewildering sameness of out- 
look, and houses bright with paint and polish, bristling with 
conveniences which fatal experience now proves to us are so 
many trapdoors of insidious diseases and discomforts, mostly as 
flimsy as eggshells ; very luxurious in senseless upholstery and 
fantastic appointments, but bungling opportunities and materials 
into frightful perversions of taste, which must inevitably set our 
children's teeth on edge, if some fortunate conflagration does 
not meantime sweep them from the face of the earth. The 
majority of the " homes " of England and America, morally and 
in the material sense of comfort, may be superior to all others, 
but their aesthetic poverty is equally unmistakable. 

Picturesqueness abounds in old countries and is rare in new, 
because it is chiefly a commingling of man's art with nature's, 
under conditions necessarily uncommon in the latter, where 
mankind is ever inclined to resent or destroy it, because of its 
apparent antagonism to their better loved utilitarianisms and 
stronger appetites for a material well-being, with its turmoil of 
industrial rivalries and aims. All honour to industry, even of 
business ; but not all the honour. Give beauty a hearing also. 
Nothing more forcibly strikes a European eye on first landing 
in America than the frantic look of the business-streets, with 
their costly, incongruous, ill-combining store-fronts, eruptive 
with extravagant mammoth-signs, howling the vendors' wares 
in every pitch of discordant competition, often stretching across 
whole streets, and intercepting the serene blues of the heavens, 
each struggling to make its particular advertisement seen the 
farthest, and cover the most space ; all reminding one of a mob 
of tipsy sons of Erin at a shillalah-exercising fair, each striking 
his hardest and yelling his shrillest, in utter unconsciousness 
that the world is not as much interested as he in his diabolical 
uproar. However pretentious and sometimes elegant the archi- 
tecture may be, it is in the main confused, or eclipsed by these 
unsympathetic signs ; not unfrequently it serves merely as a 
costly background advertisement to them, supplementing their 
ill-timed claims on the attention of the passer-by. The con- 
fusion which reigns without is continued within the stores and 
at shop windows. Merchandise of all descriptions is shown in 
heterogeneous confusion and senseless disorder, absolutely 
repellent to eyes accustomed to the aesthetic taste dis- 
played in Europe in the exhibition of similar objects on 
sale. The "Via Tomobuoni " of Florence is a noticeable 
example of an harmonious combination of varied and beau- 
tiful architecture with the needs of business, from one end to 
the other ; and the world over, there cannot be found better- 
advertised wares than in the beautifully arranged windows, 
admirably subdued to the general features of the buildings and 
the scarely noticeable signs, yet which will not be overlooked, 
inserted as they are in a delicate decorative manner into the 
architecture itself, forming part and parcel of it and completing 
its unity. The palaces Ferroni and Corsi, majestic in their 
mediaeval and renaissant forms, are models of this aesthetic fit- 
ness and purpose. As soon as Anglo-Saxon merchants compre- 
hend that, next to integrity, artistic skill in the building of their 
business-palaces and disposition of their merchandise, is the very 
best advertisement possible, one distasteful feature of their streets 
will disappear; while some of the elementary elements of taste, viz. 
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harmony, repose, order, symmetry, and the right proportions and 
general fitness and balance of things in form and colour in view 
of universal beauty, will, by the force of sympathy, enter their own 
souls and thus raise the scale of civilisation on to a higher and 
more attractive platform than now exists. Even some birds are 
more discriminating than man in their taste. The bower-birds 
of Australia decorate their homes in many beautiful ways with 
bright flowers, shells, and graceful vines and leaves, renewing and 
rearranging them often, to their very evident enjoyment and satis- 
faction. A Tuscan peasant, or house-builder, in his labours strives 
so to place objects as " to satisfy the eye " (contentare Vocchio, to 



use his own pertinent expression), and often gives unassailable criti- 
cal reasons for his choice, gathered not from books but observation 
of Nature, as do the Japanese with an even keener aesthetic sense. 
By cultivating the supreme sense of beauty in the right spirit 
every man can in one way or other enlarge its domain, refine hu- 
manity, and become one of those whom Mazzini calls the " sub- 
lime priests " of our race ; the prophets of that spiritual caste that 
teaches men how to grasp after the infinite in making the finite as 
lovely as possible. 

J. Jackson Jarves. 
Florence. 



PUCK. 

ENGRAVED BY G. STODART FROM THE SCULPTURE BY MISS. HOSMER. 
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THE number of sculptors residing in Rome or in Florence for 
the purpose of studying, or actually practising, their art, is 
considerable, and among them Miss Harriet Hosmer is unques- 
tionably not the least distinguished. When this lady went to 
Rome, about the year 1853, Gibson voluntarily took her under his 
special charge, in the way of directing her studies, and was not a 
little proud of the success of his pupil. 

A frequent contributor to the Art Journal, Mr. J. Jackson 
Jarves, writing on the progress of American sculpture in Europe, 
says: "Women, by nature, are prompted in the treatment of 
sculpture to motives of fancy and sentiment, rather than to compete 
with men in realistic portraiture or absolute creative imagination. 
But this distinction, like every generalisation, has its exceptions. 
The works of Harriet Hosmer are all of a robust, masculine cha- 
racter, even in details, as if wrought out by hard head-work and 
diligent study of models by a mind that had forced itself, as with a 
manly energy, to achieve a mechanical mastery of a profession for 
which it has no supreme aesthetic predilection." This, we think, is 
scarcely estimating at a right value what the artist has accom- 



plished in such works as her ' Beatrice Cenci,' her ' Zenobia in 
Chains,' and even in the humorous figure of ' Puck,' though the last 
is a comparatively early production, executed in or about 1855; it 
was, however, the work which first brought the sculptor into note, 
and obtained such favour in England that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Hamilton each gave a commission for a 
duplicate. The 

" shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow .... he 
That fright the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn," 

is represented sitting on a huge toadstool, which is supported 
by sundry other fungi, and is in the act of throwing a kind of 
shell that appears to contain a tortoise, or something like it. 
The very attitude of the figure provokes a smile, and is sug- 
gestive of mischievous intent, while the expression of the face 
is quite in harmony with the pervading idea of the whole design. 



OBITUARY 



PIETRO VAINI.— The death of this artist occurred at City 
Island, Long Island Sound, August 31st, by suicide, when 
surrounded by his friends and entertaining them with an Italian 
recitation. Vaini, was a native of Rome, and pursued his studies 
in that city with distinguished success. In 1872 he became in- 
volved, it is said, in some intrigue, which induced him to leave 
Rome for New York, where he arrived in the autumn of that year. 
His first works exhibited in New York were portraits in pastel. 
They were works of remarkable brilliancy, and fine examples of the 
Roman School of Art, in which he was educated. Vaini found 
plenty of friends in New York, and, from the time he opened his 
studio until the day of his death, he was never in want of orders for 
portraits. His portrait-pictures were mostly painted life-size, and 
the most popular among the number were those of Mrs. Ogden 
Doremus, Mrs. John A. Gray, Madame De Luca, Madame Ristori, 
and Mrs. Cyrus W. Field. 

Vaini was equally skilful as a figure-painter, but his pictures of 
this kind were often of a forbidding character, owing to the gloomy 
sources from which they were drawn. One of these illustrated a 
tllfgic incident from Florentine history in the fourteenth century. 
An Italian duchess, named Veronica Cibo, who was annoyed by 
the attention of her husband to a beautiful rival, had the lady mur- 
dered by hired assassins, and then secured the head of her victim 
and sent it to her husband in a basket in the midst of his ruffles. 
The subject shows the duchess contemplating the ghastly head as 
it lies on the table before her. The picture was painted with great 
force, and was fascinating in spite of its intense realism. Another 



picture produced by him, and partaking of this gloomy character, is 
entitled ' After the War,' and portrays a poverty-stricken woman, 
accompanied by her child, begging by the wayside on a winter's 
day. Both of these pictures remained in the possession of the artist 
at the time of his death. 

He also painted a large Roman interior, with the figure of a 
jaunty little page, leaning against a chair ; and ' The First Grief,' 
in which a girl was shown mourning over a dead bird. None of 
Vaini's large pictures have been sold in this country, but his works 
of cabinet-size, which were mostly drawn from fashionable life, ap- 
peared to be very popular, and found ready customers at remunera- 
tive prices. As a colourist, Vaini had no superior in this country, 
and his style was fully in accord with that of the famous school in 
which he was educated. He was an indefatigable worker, and has 
left a rare collection of studies as well as finished pictures. His 
early and sad death, as he was only twenty-eight years old, will be 
mourned by a wide circle of devoted friends. 

William Craig. — This artist was accidentally drowned at Lake 
George, August 26th. He was an Irishman by birth, and born in 
Dublin, December 11, 1829. From the beginning of his career as 
an artist, he devoted his attention chiefly to water-colour drawing, 
and first began to exhibit his works in 1 846, at the Royal Gallery 
in his native city. His pictures at the outset attracted considerable 
attention, but he never appeared to have acquired any great renown 
at home. In 1863 he determined to seek a wider field for the exer- 
cise of his pencil, and came to the United States. He was one of 



